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Finally, Mr. Choate gives high praise to Mr. Taft (p. 83), for "pro- 
posing that all questions without reservation should be settled by ar- 
bitration, rather than by a resort to war"; and yet he does not consist- 
ently apply the axiom that the constant and competitive increase of 
national armaments is the prime obstacle in the path of international 
arbitration and justice, and that an international limitation or reduction 
of armaments would be the most powerful incentive to the adoption of 
a world-treaty of arbitration, and to the habitual resort to the Perma- 
nent or Arbitral Court. 

But even the bow of Achilles cannot hit every mark. Mr. Choate's 
championship of arbitration in the Second Hague Conference has taken 
its place in history, starred with imperishable gratitude; and the reader 
of his account of the two conferences will not prevent undue criticism 
of any shortcomings which may exist in it from adding to this gratitude 
which he shares with all mankind. William 1. Hull. 

The New Peace Movement. By Dr. WiUiam I. Hull. Boston. The 
World Peace Foundation. 1912. pp. ix, 216. 

Influences promoting the spread of the international vision are of 
course rapidly increasing. But Dr. WilUam Isaac Hull, Professor of 
History at Swarthmore College for nearly a decade, has been recognized 
as a distinguished factor in the extension of the new statesmanship since 
the appearance of his important and well-known voliune of 1908, a 
volume entitled, The Two Hague Conferences and Their Contributions to 
International Law. 

His recent book The New Peace Movement is not a large book, but its 
chapters treat thoughtfully of the Hague Conferences, especially of the 
relation of the United States and Latin America to them, of the peril 
of the new peace movement, of the abohtion of trial by battle, of an 
international grand jury and of an international poHce. Other chap- 
ters are devoted to a discussion of arbitration, the world's two vicious 
circles, the influence of the peace power upon history, and of religion 
and the peace power. The professor devotes a chapter to a positive 
international program and closes his book with a description of the 
instrumentaUties and literature of the modem peace movement. 

Prof. Hull recognizes the diflBculties in the way of establishing equality 
of sovereign states in a world organization, but he sees a possible solu- 
tion in the Connecticut compromises of our own Constitution. 

The author believes in the "golden scales of justice" and in an inter- 
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national sovereignty which shall yet preside effectively over an "ideal 
international grand jury." It is pointed out that our present armies and 
navies constitute in no sense an international police, but that a true 
international police maj' yet be developed. 

Interesting and valuable data covering the facts of the new peace 
movement, the congresses, associations, and persons conspicuously 
identified with it, are given clearly, accurately and in considerable de- 
tail. The work of the various peace agencies, notably of the American 
Peace Society, while generously covered and appreciated by the author, 
is not in all cases brought down to date. The book is well indexed. 

Arthur D. Call. 

Anniuiire de V Union Interparlementaire, 1913. Public par Chr. L. Lange, 
Secretaire general de TUnion. Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1913. 

This volume is the third issue of the year book of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. The year book was originated by Secretary General Lange 
shortly after he succeeded to that post, with a view to bring the members 
of the Interparliamentary Union and the public generally into a fuller 
knowledge of the work and the purposes of the Union; it is admirably 
adapted to this purpose. 

The Interparliamentary Union is an organization of groups of mem- 
bers of both houses of the parliaments of the several nations. Member- 
ship in the national groups is of course entirely voluntary; but in most 
of the great nations it includes so large a proportion of the leading states- 
men and parliamentarians that it has become in some respects the most 
important international organization ever created. As one of its most 
active American members has said, "it was not organized to promote 
the glory of any one man, or the interests of any one nation. It is a 
piorely altruistic body and for a quarter of a century has been exercising 
a wholesome influence on the affairs of the world." It was founded in 
1889, by Sir William Randal Cremer, who devoted the whole of his 
noble life to effort and agitation for the promotion of the central principle 
of international arbitration. Associated with Cremer in founding the 
Union, was Fr^d^ric Passy of France, who recently died, recognized 
and honored as the most illustrious exponent of international arbitra- 
tion since Cremer's day. The Union has held eighteen international 
conferences, where many movements have started, with the cooperation 
of well-known parliamentarians from all nations, looking to practical 
methods for the promotion of international peace and good will. It is 



